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CAN GOOD COMPOSITION TEACHING BE DONE UNDER 
PRESENT CONDITIONS?' 



EDWIN M. HOPKINS 

University of Kansas 



No. 

This is a small and apparently unprotected word, occupying 
a somewhat exposed position; but it is upborne by indisputable 
truth. 

If another answer is possible, if good teaching can be done imder 
present conditions, it is passing strange that so few teachers have 
found out how to do it; that English composition teachers as a 
class, if judged by criticism that is becoming more and more fre- 
quent, are so abnormally inefficient. For every year the complaints 
become louder that the investment in English teaching 3delds 
but a small fraction of the desired returns. Every year teachers 
resign, break down, perhaps become permanently invalided, 
having sacrificed ambition, health, and in not a few instances even 
life, in the struggle to do all the work expected of them. Every 
year thousands of pupils drift through the schools, half-cared for 
in English classes where they should have constant and encour- 
aging personal attention, and neglected in other classes where their 
EngUsh should be watched over at least incidentally, to emerge 
in a more or less damaged linguistic condition, incapable of meet- 
ing satisfactorily the simplest practical demand upon their powers 
of expression. Much money is spent, valuable teachers are worn 
out at an inhumanly rapid rate, and results are inadequate or 
wholly lacking. From any point oi view — that of taxpayer, 
teacher, or pupil — such a situation is intolerable. 

' For reference to the data upon which this article is based, see general note at 
the end. 
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But every English composition teacher knows what is wrong; 
and every such teacher always has known. Perhaps every such 
teacher, at some time in his more or less brief career, has under- 
taken to explain the matter to someone in authority; perhaps to 
be told that it is all really too bad, but that nothing can be done. 
Perhaps not much can be done; but at least certain facts can be 
made public, and with the facts the pathetically simple explanation. 

A single statement will explain the fundamental trouble. Not 
very many years ago, when effort was made to apply the principle 
that pupils should learn to write by writing, English composition, 
previously known as rhetoric, became ostensibly a laboratory 
subject, but without any material addition to the personnel of its 
teaching force; there was merely a gratuitous increase in the labor 
of teachers who were already doing full duty. 

Teachers as individuals protested and have continued to pro- 
test, but no protest has hitherto availed. Probably no other 
laboratory subject has ever been introduced into any school till 
space enough and apparatus enough and teachers enough had been 
provided to insure to each pupil that degree of individual atten- 
tion necessary to his individual development. But the laboratory 
teaching of English during all these years has had so little pro- 
vision made for it that it has been, for the most part, httle more 
than a travesty. 

While victims of pubHc ignorance and carelessness are at work 
in one room of a modem school, across the hall there is likely to 
be a laboratory in science or manual training. There the instructor 
spends long hours, but the student capacity of his room is limited; 
his work affords variety and opportunity to carry on personal 
investigation by the side of or with the aid of his pupils; and 
when his scheduled hours are ended his day's work is done; he 
retains opportunity for broad preparation, for personal scholar- 
ship, and even for relaxation. Because his department is equipped 
according to its demonstrable need, scientifically ascertained, and 
not according to a tradition that is almost prehistoric, his work 
succeeds, and his salary increases; while it may be that he in his 
uncomprehending heart fails to pity his unlucky colleague across 
the hall, whose laboratory hours, because the work may be "done 
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at home," have no schedule limit, but may and often do extend 
from sunrise to midnight, for six and seven days in the week. 

Yet the actual needs of a composition teacher, scientifically 
ascertained, are almost insignificant compared with those of any 
other laboratory teacher having an equal number of pupils. He 
needs no special building, and no apparatus save such as should 
be in the school library and in its lecture-room equipment, but 
merely time — time to come into direct personal touch with each 
member of his classes. Since, then, the total available supply of 
time is even more limited than is the total supply of space avail- 
able for scientific laboratories, the proper course in English com- 
position as in science is to determine the proper niunber of pupils 
for a single teacher, according to the demand that each pupil 
makes upon that total supply. 

If it be assumed that Enghsh is of sufficient importance to 
justify making adequate provision for it, that the opportunity 
to take it shall be open to all students, and that, in English com- 
position teaching, actual individual practice in speaking and 
writing is necessary, we must next inquire what sort of practice 
is desirable, and how much time it takes to get desired results. 
Here experience must indicate the answer. Its answer is that 
training must include both oral and written practice in equal 
proportion; it defines the minimimi and the average of written 
practice necessary, and the corresponding minimum and average 
of necessary time. It then ascertains the physical and psycho- 
logical limits of an instructor's strength when engaged in the work, 
and so determines by a simple computation the maximum and 
the average number of pupils that he can train effectively within 
those limits. It then finds that while the time required for effective 
oral training seems rather greater than for written training, the 
mental and physical burden of the oral work is commonly less; so 
that if a teacher should make use of either to the exclusion of the 
other, his choice would not make a mateiial difference in the number 
of pupils he should have. Hence to find the right number for one 
sort of practice is in effect to find it for the other also. 

Approaching the problem then from the familiar side of theme 
writing, and assuming suitable conditions and a minimtmi require- 
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ment in written work, experience shows that the corresponding 
maximum number of pupils consonant with eflSciency for a single 
teacher in secondary schools should not exceed eighty, and in a 
college freshman class sixty; and that the proper average number 
for average needs and conditions as they exist at present is for 
secondary schools about fifty and for colleges about thirty-five.' 

Investigation then shows that, under the conditions actually 
existing, the average number of pupils assigned to a single teacher 
exceeds the stated maximum by more than 60 per cent, and the 
stated proper average by more than 160 per cent. That is to say, 
in the average of all schools under present conditions, composition 
teachers have from two and a half to three times as many pupils 
as they should; and this means not only a corresponding depre- 
ciation of the value of their output, and a corresponding enormous 
waste of money, but it is subjecting such teachers, if they make 
endeavor to prevent such depreciation and waste, to a physical 
and mental strain that is two and a half times the ascertained 
limit of endurance. Moreover, investigation indicates further that 
while teachers of other subjects are often in particular cases 
weighted beyond the limit of efficiency, and that in some subjects 
the average is above that limit,' the most nerve- and brain- 
exhausting part of an English teacher's duty, his theme reading, 
may be from two to five or six times as great as any similar duty 
of other teachers. Because of this, the average of the total labor 
devolving upon English composition teachers is apparently between 
50 and 100 per cent more than the average total of that of any other 
class of teachers whatever. 

These, in substance, are some of the facts which show good com- 
position teaching to be impossible under present conditions; and 
the more essential of these facts have received, since the prelimi- 
nary publication of them a few months ago, corroboration that is 
apparently more than sufficient to place them beyond the possi- 

' In complete accordance with these results was the proposition made by the 
English department and the president of one of the largest colleges in the United 
States to secure the maximvmi of efficiency in English composition by making twenty- 
five students the limit for a single instructor. 

' See address of Chairman Fossler, Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (March, 1911), pp. Ixxiv-xcvi. 
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bility of dispute.' Yet in time past, when English teachers have 
stated these facts to educational authorities, they have not 
infrequently been called incompetent, ignorant, or even untruth- 
ful; while more often and perhaps more recently they have been 
assured that these matters, while possibly true, are after all 
unimportant and irrelevant; that they have no bearing upon the 
situation, or that they have nothing to do with the real problems 
of English teaching. 

But investigation shows that there are few schools in the entire 
country in which these facts are not directly responsible for admit- 
ted lack of efficiency. A large proportion of English composition 
teachers labor under conditions which make their work a farce 
if not a tragedy. An occasional administrator who does recog- 
nize the nature of the situation may assure them that they are not 
held responsible for more than is "reasonable under the circum- 
stances " ; but public opinion and public criticism enter to this state- 
ment an eflfective denial. The public does not know anything about 
the circumstances, but it does seem to know that it pays for some- 
thing that for some reason it is not receiving; and the teacher is 
not usually in a position to escape either the blame or the penalty. 

Of course the general averages stated cannot be accepted as 
defining the conditions of any particular school; it is necessary 
and also easy for each school to investigate its own conditions for 
itself. But the school that is so fortunate as not to be subject to 
criticism for unsatisfactory English teaching or for killing its 
English teachers, or both, is probably not a school governed by a 
board or set of officers that, presumably regarding these averages 
as incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial, or the making of them 
as meddling, keep their heads in the sand, and, when requested 
to make investigation, refuse the request. Many a school officer 
has given these matters attention, possibly for the first time, 
within the last few months; some have found conditions more or 
less satisfactory, some have found otherwise; and the word that 
these have used more often than any other to designate what they 
have found is the word "appalling." Of course other things are 

' See report to the Association of High-School Teachers of English of New York 
City, October, 1905. 
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necessary in teaching besides time; good teachers and right prin- 
ciples and methods also count; but to require the best workman, 
even with the best tools, to finish an assigned task in one-half or 
one-third of the necessary time is to spoil the work or the workman 
or both; that the results should be appalling is inevitable. 

If such are some of the present conditions of English composi- 
tion teaching, what then can be done? Clearly there must first 
be complete publicity and universal recognition of these elementary 
and elemental facts. Then public opinion must determine whether 
to continue these conditions, or to give up the attempt to teach 
the subject, or to teach it to a limited number only, or to provide 
adequately for teaching it to everybody. Presumably there is 
among these but one choice possible. 

If in practical business affairs an investment fails to bring 
desired results, the common practice is to ascertain whether those 
results will justify an increase of the investment suflacient to 
insure obtaining them, or whether the business shall be discon- 
tinued. This is precisely the nature of the English situation. 

In pro rata teaching cost and in equipment cost, English is one 
of the less expensive subjects in the school curriculum. Because 
the number of its students exceeds that of any other subject, its 
total cost is high; but the public seems willing to pay as high and 
relatively much higher to conserve the interests of a less nmnber 
of pupils in certain other subjects, because these subjects, it is 
said, have a bearing upon their industrial and economic future. 

Then is or is not training in English expression necessary to 
a successful industrial and business future ? For years the answer 
to this question has been in theory, without dispute, an affirmative 
one, yet no effort has been made to determine scientifically the 
necessary cost; it has perhaps been guessed at, or the English 
budget has been fixed according to convenience after other things 
were provided for. 

Whatever the cost may be, the decision of public opinion is 
hardly in doubt. While the minimum change consonant with 
favorable conditions might increase the cost of English teaching 
from 60 to 75 per cent, and an immediate and complete change 
to ideal conditions might double that estimate, the cost of other 
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equipment would not increase, and even these high figures are 
not prohibitive in relation to the cost of other and less essential 
subjects, and in view of the number of English pupils. Again, 
this cost can eventually be somewhat reduced by wise management. 
For, if high efficiency be paid for and established at the beginning 
of the educational process, that is, in the primary schools, it will, 
when secured, operate automatically to bring about high efficiency 
in the secondary schools, even with their present teaching force, 
because of the improvement in the material furnished them; and 
indeed it will go far to terminate an unprofitable dispute, and 
render unnecessary any English composition requirement in 
colleges. Again, co-operation of all teachers in all departments 
at all times with the training in English will also operate to reduce 
the total cost of English, when such co-operation is secured. 

Still, as there must always be enough English teachers to teach 
English, the investment in it must be increased. Or else, if effi- 
ciency in English teaching must be given up as unattainable, the 
only course that is fair to all, however undesirable otherwise, is 
to make definite announcement of the fact. Let it be known 
either that instruction in English is provided for a limited nimiber 
of pupils only and that others must go without; or else that train- 
ing in English, such as it is, while open to all, is inferior because the 
schools cannot afford to pay for more than 40 per cent of the instruc- 
tion necessary to teach it properly, and because it is not fair to ask or 
expect English instructors to furnish the rest at their own expense; 
let it be known that, as school boards and officers have been saying 
privately for years, it is "too bad, but it cannot be helped." 

But public opinion, when fully informed, is likely to say some- 
thing very different; and it seems well worth while to make every 
possible effort to enlighten it. Hence the extended campaign, 
explained below, of which this article is a part; a movement not 
simply to make good composition teaching possible, but to improve 
the efficiency of all teaching of all subjects by substituting accurate 
collection of all possible data, and trustworthy inference there- 
from, for that ignorant or careless dependence upon tradition and 
the merest guesswork that still now and then makes itself felt in 
other educational matters than the teaching of English composition. 
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GENERAL NOTE 

Moved by common knowledge of the circumstances recited in the preced- 
ing artide and the failure of various attempts to obtain relief, the English 
Section of the Central Division of the Modem Language Association in 1909 
appointed a conunittee to gather certain data bearing upon the general situa- 
tion with a view to general publicity. The committee made a preliminary 
report in December of 1 910, and was instructed to publish the results already 
arrived at and to request further data for a final report. 

Without funds, through various educational agencies, the committee 
secured publication and distribution of the preliminary report in seven states 
— Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Michigan, and Wisconsin — 
to the number of twelve thousand copies, including copies sent out on order, 
at cost, by the Graduate Magazine Press, University of Kansas.' Replies 
received unanimously corroborate every detaQ of the report, with the quali- 
fication that the report is conservative, as it was intended to be — that it 
understates the seriousness of the matters under consideration. 

But the accompanying requests for further information as to cost and 
labor met with such slight response that the committee found it necessary to 
follow up the twelve thousand copies with hundreds of personal letters, and 
with personal requests presented to bodies of teachers at annual gatherings. 
These supplementary efforts brought better returns, but still limited in number, 
because the new questions required for full answer the co-operation of school 
officers and of departments other than English; and this co-operation was very 
often refused. Meanwhile the general inquiry was indorsed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English as of the first importance at the present time; 
and as shown elsewhere in this number of the Journal, the Council is aiding 
the committee to the utmost extent of its resources. 

Before this number appears, the results thus far obtained, though not so 
complete as is desirable, will have been submitted to the Modern Language 
Association; but there stiU remains, before publication, an opportunity to 
make them fully adequate. State educational agencies will be requested to 
make the gathering of essential data of teaching cost and efficiency a part of 
their regular duty; but returns from that source cannot be had for at least 
two years, while a little present help from friends of the movement will make 
the final report of this committee sufficiently conclusive, and available for 
immediate and effective use everywhere. 

To this end a blank form is inclosed in which general questions give place 
to a specific tabular statement of points involved. Few will be able to fill 
this blank completely, and in many cases, for reasons already stated, almost 
no information can be had. But every detail that can be given, whatever 
must be omitted, will be of exceptional value, because this part of the investi- 
gation is at a stage at which even a comparatively small number of additional 
replies will establish the practical certitude of the resiilts. 

Hence as matter of personal interest and consequence as well as urgency, 
all readers of this statement are asked to send to the committee upon the 
inclosed blank with the least possible delay as much of the information there 
asked for as is obtainable; and if none can be had, to state the fact and the 
reason — no names of persons or schools to be made public by the committee 
imder any circumstances. The committee has reason to believe that the 
results of this timely aid at what seems a pivotal moment will pay for the 
friendly effort a thousand fold, and pay quickly. 

» Copies may still be had on order; rate, ten dollars a thousand, single copies, 
five cents, postpaid. 
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